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What  is  Joint 

Interdependence 

Anyway? 

Colonel  Christopher  R.  Paparone,  U.S.  Army,  and  James  A.  Crupi,  Ph.D. 


THERE  IS  MUCH  ADO  lately  about  the 
concept  of  “joint  interdependence”  in  future 
military  operations.  More  than  one  four-star-  general 
has  praised  Operation  Desert  Storm’s  joint  de- 
confliction;  that  is,  the  conduct  of  relatively  indepen¬ 
dent  service  operations  orchestrated  in  space  and 
time  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  each  other,  as  in  air 
operations  deconflicted  with  ground  operations.  In 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  U.S.  forces  achieved  more 
joint  interoperability  with  a  variety  of  forces  work¬ 
ing  together  to  a  greater  degree  because  processes 
were  clear,  such  as  using  U.S.  Air  Force  close  air 
support  in  lieu  of  U.S.  Army  artillery.  But,  generals 
say  the  future  of  jointness  is  interdependence,  with 
no  service  operating  independently  and  all  relying  on 
each  other’s  capabilities  to  be  successful. 

We  are  not  completely  satisfied  with  this  vision 
of  future  joint  interdependence.  We  are  concerned 
that  military  leaders  might  inadvertently  miss  the 
leadership  and  organizational  implications  associated 
with  interdependence.  Instead  of  the  discussion  ori¬ 
ented  on  deconfliction,  interoperability,  and  interde¬ 
pendence,  we  propose  a  more  meaningful  way  to 
talk  about  the  continuum  of  interdependence.  We 
believe  there  are  varying  degrees  of  interdepen¬ 
dence,  each  of  which  affects  differently  how  the 
military  organizes,  leads,  and  achieves. 

The  concept  of  interdependence  might  be  best 
understood  as  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  biological 
sciences.  In  biology,  interdependence  describes  re¬ 
lationships  for  survival  of  an  organism.  Biology  also 
describes  complex  or  recursive  variables  that  mu¬ 
tually  affect  each  other.  For  example,  human  organs 
are  interdependent — the  liver  cleanses  the  blood  that 
the  heart  pumps.  Other  organisms  and  features  of 
the  environment  are  also  interdependent.  Animals 
breathe  out  carbon  dioxide,  which  trees  transform 
into  oxygen. 

People  use  similar  metaphors  in  theology  to  indi¬ 
cate  similar  social  meanings,  such  as,  “No  man  is 
an  island,”  which  is  derived  from  John  Donne’s  fa¬ 
mous  Christian  meditation:  “All  mankind  is  of  one 
author,  and  is  one  volume;  when  one  man  dies,  one 


chapter  is  not  tom  out  of  the  book,  but  translated 
into  a  better  language;  and  every  chapter  must  be 
so  translated.  ...  As  therefore  the  bell  that  rings  to 
a  sermon,  calls  not  upon  the  preacher  only,  but  upon 
the  congregation  to  come.”1 

Students  of  organizations  have  adapted  these 
metaphors  of  interdependence  and  applied  them  to 
open  social  systems.  In  Organization  in  Action, 
James  D.  Thompson  describes  three  types  of  inter¬ 
dependence  (from  the  least  to  the  most  complicated): 

1.  Pooled  interdependence,  where  separate  orga¬ 
nizations,  which  perform  adequately  on  their-  own, 
might  fail  if  one  or  more  of  the  others  fail.  Failure 
threatens  all. 

2.  Sequential  interdependence,  which  is  linear  like 
a  supply  chain  or  assembly  line.  One  unit  in  the  chain 
produces  something  necessary  for  the  next  unit,  and 
so  forth. 

3.  Reciprocal  interdependence,  where  the  output 
of  one  organization  becomes  the  input  for  others  and 
vice  versa.2  Organizations  become  less  distinguish¬ 
able  from  each  other  and  their  combined  perfor¬ 
mance  requires  complex  forms  of  coordination. 

The  services  have  always  faced  problems  in 
which  each  member’s  competencies  and  skills  did 
not  provide  the  most  desirable  solution.  Using 
Thompson’s  terminology,  we  best  describe  how  the 
services  organized  for  Operation  Desert  Storm  pri¬ 
marily  as  pooled  interdependence,  not  deconfliction. 

Geographical  boundaries  separated  air-  operations 
from  ground  operations,  but  sequential  interdepen¬ 
dence  dominated  during  Operation  Desert  Shield. 
The  Air  Force  and  Navy  delivered  Army  forces  to 
ports  of  debarkation.  The  coalition’s  air  forces  con¬ 
ducted  air  operations.  Ground  forces  then  conducted 
operations  on  the  ground.  Reciprocal  interdepen¬ 
dence  occurred  as  well.  The  Army  and  Marines  se¬ 
cured  ports  for  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  to  conduct 
future  missions  and  sustainment  operations  in  Ku¬ 
wait  and  southern  Iraq. 

Thompson  maintains  that  when  these  services 
come  together  in  joint  configurations,  they  become 
a  synthetic  organization  with  a  relatively  short 
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lifespan  (such  as  for  disaster  relief  or  combat 
operations)  and  emerge  and  organize  based  on  the 
environmental  conditions  and  the  situation  at  hand.3 
Figuring  out  ahead  of  time  exactly  what  interdepen¬ 
dencies  will  develop  with  synthetic  organizations  is 
not  possible.  Their  design,  which  depends  on  the  situ¬ 
ation,  evolves  as  circumstances  change. 

The  challenge  for  senior  military  leaders  is  to  de¬ 
sign  before  engagement  a  joint  interdependent  force 
that  will  not  need  subsequent,  recurrent  reorganiza¬ 
tion  yet  will  be  flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  rapid  en¬ 
vironmental  changes  in  real  time.  Combatant  com¬ 
manders  have  an  array  of  coordination  tools  at  their 
disposal  for  the  design  effort.  Commanders  should 
build  efficiencies  associated  with  interdependencies 
before  situations  demand  they  do  so.  The  easiest 
way  to  do  this  is  to  establish  standards  (rules,  rou¬ 
tines,  processes,  regulations,  or  procedures)  that  fos¬ 
ter  multiunit,  interdependent  relationships.  Joint  doc¬ 
trine  helps,  as  do  institutional  knowledge  and  lessons 
learned. 

Developing  plans  to  coordinate  a  series  of  deci¬ 
sions  yet  to  be  made  is  more  complicated.  This  syn¬ 
chronization  does  not  require  the  constraining 
routinization  of  standardization  and  is  more  appro¬ 
priate  in  nonroutine  situations,  such  as  early  in  mili¬ 
tary  operations  when  tasks  change  often. 

The  most  complex  process  is  coordinated  mutual 
adjustment.  The  more  uncertain  and  ambiguous  the 
situation,  the  more  likely  commanders  will  use  this 
form  of  coordination  because  they  can  manage  it  in 
real  time  as  new  information  becomes  available.4  In 
Army  slang,  this  is  acting  on  “audibles”  (radio  com¬ 
munications).  The  availability  of  new  technologies 
has  also  led  to  the  creation  of  new  jargon  for  mu¬ 
tual  adjustment,  such  as  “common  operating  picture” 
and  “digitized  force.” 

A  complex  relationship  exists  between  the  degree 
of  interdependence  and  the  degree  of  coordination 
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needed.  First,  with  pooled  interdependence,  by-the- 
book  standardization  works  just  fine.  Second,  plans 
are  well  suited  to  situations  where  sequential  inter¬ 
dependence  is  present.  Third,  the  most  demanding 
foim  of  coordination — mutual  adjustment — is  based 
on  continuous  communication  and  decisionmaking 
and  is  best  suited  to  situations  where  reciprocal  in¬ 
terdependence  is  present.  As  information  technolo¬ 
gies  advance  and  contemporary  environments  be¬ 
come  more  fluid,  the  more  capable  the  joint  force 
commander  must  become  in  facilitating  adjustments 
during  operations  in  real  time.  Note  that  the  teim 
“facilitate”  replaces  “command  and  control”  in  the 
case  of  reciprocal  interdependence. 

Different  kinds  of  interorganizational  conflicts  (ser¬ 
vice  rivalries)  arise  with  each  type  of  interdepen¬ 
dency.  Synthetic  organizations  in  pooled  interdepen¬ 
dence  (U.S.  forces  operating  in  the  Pacific  theater 
versus  the  European  theater  during  World  War  II) 
experience  conflict  over  resources  and  compete  for 
them  with  little  regal'd  for  each  other’s  needs;  for 
example,  which  theater  had  priority  resources  for 
landing  craft  that  were  in  short  supply? 

Organizations  that  operate  in  sequential  interde¬ 
pendence  rely  on  outputs  from  relatively  indepen¬ 
dent  organizations  with  little  or  no  incentive  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  demands  of  dependent  ones  (such  as  the 
timeliness  of  close  air  support  to  Army  units  during 
operation  Anaconda  in  Afghanistan).5  Organizations 
immersed  in  reciprocal  interdependence  can  oper¬ 
ate  without  conflict  (as  in  the  Marine  air-ground  task- 
force  approach — one  team,  one  fight).  Flowever,  if  one 
organization  fails,  punctuated  discontent  and  blame 
will  follow,  such  as  the  finger  pointing  of  CIA  direct 
action  teams  and  joint  “black”  operations  forces 
when  things  go  wrong  and  as  currently  seen  in  the 
command  controversy  at  Abu  Ghraib  Prison  in  Iraq. 

From  a  bureaucratic  organizational  perspective, 
why  would  the  Navy  and  Marines  want  to  move 
from  sequential  to  reciprocal  interde¬ 
pendence  with  the  Aimy  when  con¬ 
ducting  combat  operations?6  After  all, 
U.S.  maritime  forces  are  semi-autono- 
rnous  with  air,  land,  and  sea  capabili¬ 
ties.  Why  should  the  Army  expect  any¬ 
thing  from  naval  forces  but  pooled  or 
sequential  interdependence,  at  best? 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Air  Force’s 
relationship  with  the  Army.  What 
could  motivate  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  to  become  more  reciprocally  in¬ 
terdependent  with  the  Army?  The  an¬ 
swer  might  be  that  the  Army  now 
trains  and  equips  its  force  with  a  ca¬ 
pability  that  was  formerly  under  the 
sole  jurisdiction  of  Air  Force  controller 
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teams  and  air  and  naval  gunfire  liaison  companies. 

If  soldiers  can  find  joint-relevant  targets  and  rou¬ 
tinely  do  what  specialized  teams  do,  then  the  rel¬ 
evance  of  Air  Force  and  naval  fires  becomes  more 
reciprocally  interdependent  with  the  Army  when  ser¬ 
vicing  important  Army-nominated  targets.  As  long 
as  Army-nominated  targets  have  sufficient  value  to 
the  joint  force  commander,  naval  and  Air  Force  fires, 
in  effect,  compete  for  relevance  in  a  more  balanced, 
reciprocal,  interdependent  network  of  forces. 

In  postcombat  operations,  the  Aimy  is  less  inter¬ 
dependent  on  air  and  naval  forces.  Governmental 
and  nongovernmental  agencies  enter  the  operational 
domain.  At  best,  the  Aimy  commander  is  sequen¬ 
tially  interdependent  with  these  agencies,  providing  a 
stable  environment  in  which  they  can  operate  as  well 
as  other  nontraditional  support  such  as  logistics.  Un¬ 
til  the  Army  force  commander  sees  a  reciprocal  in¬ 
terdependency  with  these  agencies,  the  joint  force 
cannot  leverage  the  advantages  (high  adaptability,  for 
example)  of  real-time  mutual  adjustment.  With  few 
standardized  practices  in  place,  pooled  interdepen¬ 
dence  is  crippled.  Success  is  tied  to  the  ability  of 
these  diverse  organizations  to  create  standards 
while  executing  ad  hoc  plans  on  the  fly. 

What  generals  and  admirals  really  seem  to  be  say¬ 
ing  is  that  advanced  information  technology  and  the 
uncertain,  turbulent,  and  highly  interconnected  envi¬ 
ronment  has  forced  more  reciprocal  interdependence 
on  the  services.  In  short,  the  services  intuitively  rec¬ 
ognize  that  they  must  get  better  at  coordinated  mu¬ 
tual  adjustment  because  the  type  of  interdependence 
needed  is  different  from  before. 

At  the  flag  officer  level,  however,  that  recogni¬ 
tion,  while  important,  is  baseline.  A  more  strategic 
recognition  is  necessary.  A  third  wave  of  interde¬ 


pendency  brings  with  it  a  need  to  suppress  the  doc¬ 
trine  and  old  habits  of  hierarchical  command  and 
control  because  such  doctrine  and  habits  lead  to 
flawed  conclusions  about  how  to  design  and  orga¬ 
nize  U.S.  forces.  Of  course,  this  is  relevant  only  if 
the  U.S.  military  does  not  move  to  the  so-called 
“purple  force,”  where  the  force  is  “born  joint”  and 
the  services  give  way  to  a  truly  national  service.  At 
that  point,  any  discussion  of  interdependence  would 
address  interdependent  capabilities,  not  service-ori¬ 
ented  interdependencies. 

Also  important  is  the  relationship  of  efficiency, 
effectiveness,  and  interdependency.  Inherent  risks 
occur  in  moving  swiftly  toward  vast  reciprocal  in¬ 
terdependencies  in  a  joint  world.  The  military  might 
not  want  to  rash  toward  business-like  efficiencies 
in  reciprocal  relationships  because  doing  so  might 
endanger  effectiveness.  One  of  our  military  col¬ 
leagues  stated  this  issue  succinctly:  “Joint  interde¬ 
pendence  is  aimed  at  efficiency  as  well  as  effec¬ 
tiveness.  It  strikes,  to  a  degree,  at  the  redundancy 
we  have  always  enjoyed  in  developing  and  apply¬ 
ing  military  capability.  Military  redundancy  is  not 
always  efficient,  but  can  be  effective,  since  in  the 
peculiar  environment  of  war,  business  models  are 
not  always  best.”1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

From  the  perspective  of  transformational  leader¬ 
ship,  reciprocal  interdependence  in  joint  military  op¬ 
erations  requires  trust  and  reliability  as  mainstay  val¬ 
ues.  Conventional  hierarchical  control  undeimines 
true  reciprocal  interdependence.  As  the  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  moves  increasingly  toward  purer  joint,  combined, 
and  interagency  operations,  it  must  find  new  ways 
to  educate  and  develop  leaders  who  can  facilitate 
the  nuanced  intricacies  of  focused  and  mutually 
beneficial  interdependence.  MR 
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